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BY APPOINTMENT 


Advertisement of— 


THE EDISON SWAN 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W 7.2, 


(L.54) 


ELEGTRIG RIGO sai bs 


Every woman who appreciates her social 
obligations should obtain a copy of 

“Hygiene for Women’’ by Nurse Drew. 
This booklet, written in a straightforward 
manner, deals with all those problems of 
intimate importance which in the past 
have been a source of constant nervous 
strain and anxiety. Learn how simply 
Rendells Products provide complete 
healthful protection and inspire that 
self-assurance and quiet confidence so 
important in modern life. Ask your 
chemist for a copy of the booklet or, 
if you prefer, send 3d. in stamps to :— 


NURSE DREW, 414, Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
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APPROVED BY DOCTORS 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 
\ 


COMMON COLD 
Common sense. . 


HE- common sense approach to the problem of the common cold is 

“‘Serocalcin’’ and people who maintain that colds are “inevitable” ignore 
facts. For more than 8 years ‘‘Serocalcin”’’ has been prescribed by the Medical 
Profession and the efficacy of ‘Serocalcin” for treatment or prophylaxis 
in some 8 out of 10 cases is now a matter of established fact. 


e 
‘Serocalcin” (reg. trade mark) is a sulpho-guaiacolic plasma precipitate which 
enhances the resistive capacity of the body against invading organisms that 
cause colds. It is contained in small tablets, easy and pleasant to take. 


Three tablets, three times daily, will usually clear up a cold in 48 to 72 hours. 
Two tablets daily, for 30 consecutive days, provide immunity in some 8 out of 
10 cases for a period of 3 to 4 months. 


e 
There are no “drugs” in ‘“Serocalcin” and consequently no unpleasant 
reactions. It can be given to children with perfect safety. 

e 
A treatment pack of 20 ‘‘ Serocalcin’’ tablets costs 3/44 (inc. tax). The full immunizing course of 60 
tablets costs 8/54 (inc. tax). All who suffer from the common cold are invited to send 1d. stamp (to 
comply with regulations) for booklet ‘‘ Immunity from Colds.” 


SEROCALCIN PREVENTS COLDS 


Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Rickmansworth Road, Watford, Herts 


ES STR 
L_EICHNER MAKE-UP QUALITY 
SOUND 
Only the finest of genuine raw a EQUIPMENT 
materials are being used in the for every form of 
production of Leichner make-up. Sound Amplification and Reproduction 
The Leichner quality standard Used by numerous London and Provincial 
. Theatres. Equipment available on hire for 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. long or short periods, also for amateur 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. 


LEICHNER THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 


: P 1/5 Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 
amous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 es a 5817 (4 lines) 

° one: useum ines 
.eichner House, Acre Lane, London S.W.2 Voleerapse’s, THtadios Wesca/fiondon 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL D. & J. BENJAMIN 
-of SINGING and THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


DRAMATIC ART 22/23 Dean St., Oxford St. 
London, W.1 


NYEWOOD HOUSE, . Let us Costume your next Show, and 
ROGATE, so be sure of having a Well UL ressed 


PETERSFIELD, HANTS Production. Fancy Dress Costumes 


Tel. : Rogate 62 on hire 


Apply Director: W. JOHNSTONE - DOUGLAS Velephone - - - - - Gerrard 1019 


Max Jactor 


SKHOLLY WOOD LONDON 


We have much pleasure in announcing that our world 
famous theatrical make-up is now obtainable at our 
Salon, 16 Old Bond Street, W.1, and the following 


stores throughout the provinces :— 


Fenwicks Ltd., Newcastle-on- Tyne 

Lewis’s Ltd., Rinwieiae 

Lewis’s Ltd., Manchester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Liverpool 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leeds 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leicester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Glasgow 

Lewis’s Ltd., Hanley 
To ensure fair and equal distribution these cosmetics 
can only’ be supplied on presentation of Variety Artists 


Federation, Equity and Concert Artists Association 
Cards. 


“ Cosmetics of the Stars” 


Vol. XLI, No. 241 


THEATRE WORLD 
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John Vickers 


ora Swinburne 


one of our most attractive and talented actresses, whose return to “ straight.” 
theatre in the West End is very welcome, is appearing with Clive Brook 
in Daphne du Maurier’s The Years Between at Wyndhams Theatre. The 
Years Between is presented by H. M. Tennent, by arrangement with Howard 
Wyndham and Bronson Albery, and Irene Hentschel producés. 
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Dretty hair gives distinction— 


IKE her Mother in 1914-18, the young 
woman of the’A.T.S. knows that pretty 
hair, sparkling with the sheen of health, 
is still the main attribute of feminine charm. 


What picture more attractive than a 
smiling face beneath a jaunty Service cap, 
hair aglint with gold, lustrous in tone and 
colour—kept beautiful by the regular use of 


‘ORDINARY 
for dark hair 


*‘CAMOMILE' 
for fair hair 


INC. TAX 


THE GREAT FAVOURITE 
OFs*ALL, THE “FORGES 


WAR WORK 
Wa 


My. 
WEE 


for COUGHS and 
COLDS’ 


Why let continual coughs and colds pull down you 
production figures and slim your pay packet? 

It’s so easy when travelling to pop a POTTER’ 
CATARRH PASTILLE in your mouth to steer clear o 
infection. Andif you feel a cold coming on, or your throa 
feels ticklish, these pleasant pastilles will soon smash uj 
the cold, eject the poisons and keep you fit for work. 
Marvellous in Catarrh, Influenza, Hay Fever, Coughs ant 
Colds. All Chemists, Herbalists & Stores 1/1} inc. pur. tax 


Potter & Clarke Ltd., 60/62 Artillery Lane, London, E.C. 


DUKANNA HAND LOTION 
13; inc. Tax. Post Free 


VOLTAS LTD 
THE GREEN © SOUTHALL 


BFALKLAND L. CARY 


“CANDIED PEEL” 


A Comedy-Drama. Five men. Seven women 


Premiére—-Northampton Repertory Co.—Dec. 1944 


“Took its audience by storm. In the novelty 
of its plot, its fresh wit and the polish of its 
technique; promises to be an outstanding 
success. A punch with every curtain and a 
final surprise which caps the many which Wave 
preceded it in a powerful third act.”’— r. 

Yorkshire Post, 


\ 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 
Se eel ete Maal a Be Sea), 


Editorial and Advertising Offices: 
1, DORSET BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 


Vol. XLI 
No. 241 


Annual Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 1555) 


Mebruary, 1945 
we go to press Neville Coghill’s pro- 


S 
A duction of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
las opened at the Haymarket with John 
aielgud as’ Oberon, Peggy Ashcroft as 
Titania, Leslie Banks as Bottom, Francis 
ster as Demetrius, Marian Spencer as 
delena, Leon Quartermaine as Theseus, 
Viiles Malleson as Quince and Max Adrian as 
7uck. Panama Hattie has re-opened at the 
Adelphi, with Bebe Daniels, Max Wall, 
‘laude Hulbert, Jack Stanford and Fred 
Sitchen, Jnr., in the lead. The “ Inter- 
iational Ballet Company ’’ have begun their 
atest London season at the Princes, and on 
‘ebruary Ist at the Hippodrome the Royal 
canadian Navy presents Meet the Navy, a 
ast-moving revue, the proceeds from which 
vill go to British Service Charities. 
* * * 

There is a considerable list of new shows 
hortly to be seen in London. Linnit and 
dunfee, Ltd., will present Vernon Sylvaine’s 
ew farce Madame Louise at the Garrick on 
‘ebruary 14th (following the opening at 
.verdeen on February 5th). Robertson 
jare and Alfred Drayton co-star, with Ruth 
-aitland, Constance Lorne and Lesley Brook 
n the cast. This management will later 
resent ‘Patrick Hamilton’s new play Ethel 
‘yy, with Flora Robson in the leading part. 

March ist is the date for the opening at 
he Princes of Three Waltzes, the romantic 
lay with music by Oscar Strauss, which 
fenry Sherek will present with Evelyn 
aye, Esmond Knight and Charles Goldner 
1 leading parts. 

Due shortly at an, as yet, unspecified 
Vest End theatre is the elaborate production 
f Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, entitled 
ray Rosalinda, set in 1870. The book is by 


Edited by Frances 


Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


Austin Melford and Rudolf Bernaur and Sam 
Heppner has written the lyrics. Leontine 
Sagan produces and Wendy Toye is staging 
the ballet. Cyril Ritchard; Ruth Naylor, 
the opera singer; Irene Ambrus, a newcomer 
to the West End, from Budapest; James 
Etherington and Peter Graves are in the 
cast. A high spot of this Bernard Delfont 
production will be that Richard Tauber is 
conducting the symphony orchestra. 

James Shirvell, who in fifteen years has 
toured fourteen big musicals, is to give the 
first performance in England of the thirty- 
five-years old American comic _ opera, 
Naughty Marietta, whichis later destined 
for the West End. 

Robert Donat’s production of Emma will 
follow The Glass Slipper at the St. James’s 
on February 7th; Anna Neagle plays the 
title réle. The Arts are presenting a double 
bill, The Copy and Leonce and Lena, and 
news comes that Anthony Hawtrey is re- 
opening the Embassy, Swiss Cottage, early 
in February with Jean Forbes-Robertson in 
a revival of Barrie’s Quality Street. 

* * * 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet left London in 
the middle of January for their six weeks’ 
ENSA visit to the Continent. They are 
appearing at the Marigny Theatre in Paris, 
the ENSA Garrison Theatre ‘in Brussels, and 
also in Eindhoven. ‘The company of eighty 
is the largest to go abroad for ENSA, and 
the first to take its full scenery, costumes 
and effects. After the ENSA tour the 
company will continue their travels under 
the auspices of the British Council, return- 
ing to England during the last week of 


March. 
BES: 


THEATRICAL. Robert White ce Sons SPANGLING 
JEWELLERY and 
and 19, Stukeley Street, TAMBOUR WORK 
ARMOUR Drury Lane, W.C.2 for 
FOR HIRE Telephone: Holborn 0512 STAGE COSTUMES 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS 


‘* Love in Idleness’’ 


Wparpy the playwright whose lines are 

spoken by those irresistible spellbinders 
of the theatre—the Lunts. It is within the 
scope of their magic to make the most arid 
wastes of dialogue blossom like the rose and 
perfume the air with the subtlety of rare 
incense. One sees them again and again, 
but there is never a hint of staleness in 
their infinite variety. 

This is not to decry Mr. Rattigan’s skill. 
His new play is a happy medium for their 
_ genius, a deft handling of life and character 
—even if an affair on the surface by com- 
parison with the deep ugliness of life as it 
too often is to-day. And he displays a nice 
sense of wit in this tale of a Cabinet Minister 
whose life with his debonair mistress has 
settled down to a comfortable domesticity, 


John Vickers 


BRIAN. NISSEN 


aided by opulent surroundings and_ the 
approval of a trusted and highly respectable 
old servant, until the unhappy day when 
the unsuspecting 17-year-old son of the 
lady in the case returns from Canada imbued 
with advanced Leftist ideas, a deep dislike 
of capitalist war-time Cabinet Ministers—on 
principle—and a cast-iron moral code of the 
you-must-be-saved-from-your-sin kind. The 
battle of wits between the lovers and this 
intractable youth provides many laughs. 
Brian Nissen, as the boy, holds his own 
with commendable skill alongside the bril- 
liance of two world famous stars. The 


‘Love in Idleness ’—Lyvic, Dec. 19th. 
“See How They Run”—Comedy, Jan. 4th. 


“The Years Between’—IJVyndhams, Jan. 
10th 


“Uncle Vanya ’”’—New, Jan. 16th. 


promise he showed in Watch.on the Rhine 

is being justified. Kathleen Kent provides 

a nice little cameo of the Cabinet Minister’s 

wife and Margaret Murray is convincing as | 
the old family servant. But the play is 

the Lunts’. HS. 


** See How They Run’’ 

N apt title this for an excellent farce of 

the swiftest and most involved variety 
that boasts a grand mix-up of ecclesiastics, 
ex-actors and an escaped German prisoner 
to make weight. Nor is there any offence 
anywhere in Philip King’s admirably written 
play, which deserves a long run for its 
rollicking good humour, most amusing situ- 
ations and the splendid acting. 

George Gee appears as a harassed lance- 
corporal, Ronald Simpson and John Deverell 
as country vicars, and George Bishop as the 
bishop. Beryl Mason is the vicar’s charming 
wife, Joan Sanderson a somewhat grim 
parochial worker and Joan Hickson the maid 
who is not quite right in the head. There 
remain James Page as an Army Sergeant 
and Michael Duffield as the escaped Nazi. 
A goodly company to keep on the run, 

Lye 

‘* The Years Between’’ 
WHEN underwriting by a dramatist is 

allied’ to the contemporary economy 
of cast and scenery in straight plays, the 
result for an audience is likely to be a 
dull and thin evening in the playhouse, 
and poor value for good money. For many 
years now our West End theatre has pur- 
sued a. policy of confining. most of its 
dramas to one setting and a bare handful 
of characters; whether such restriction of 
means is emasculating the theatre’s basic 
appeal is a point for managers to consider. 

Daphne du Maurier, curiously enough, 
has been guilty in this play of under- 
valuing, and so underwriting the three 
principal characters on which her play is 
built. Michael Wentworth crashed off the 
Balkan coast, and for three years has been 
regarded as dead. Diana, his widow, de- 
velops under. the pressure of this event, 
and the war, from retiring domesticity to 
replacing her husband in Parliament. A 
neighbouring farmer, chivalry itself, is 
ready to replace the lost husband. 

Then Michael returns. The Government. 
knew he was alive all the time on_ his 


dangerous work in Europe, but allowed his 
wife to enter St. Stephen’s. Michael re- 
turns in a curious mood. The clock, 
robustly advancing for him in Europe, 
should stand still in the Wentworth home, 
His easy sneers at Diana’s public work do 
not shake her quiet loyalty. When Michael, 
having conveniently learned of the farmer’s 
chivalry, returns to European peril Diana's 
future is left a little in the air. 

If this story is credible the character§ 
are not. Nora Swinburne gives Diana all 
‘the gentle compliance demanded by the 
dramatist, yet she is woman enough for 
‘this—that given half a chance she would 
‘set about. those two men. She does not 
have this chance, and the audience does 
mot have the entertainment. Clive Brook 
‘gives boorish ill-manners a pleasant facade, 
and Ronald Ward’s retiring farmer carries 
‘self-abnegation to a very fine point. Three 
minor characters are so well drawn and 
played that they restore some balance— 
‘Henrietta Watson’s superb Nanny, young 
|john Gilpin’s son of eleven to thirteen, and 
‘Allan Jeayes’s realism as the political guide 
and counsellor. F.J.D. 


**Unele Vanya ”’ 


HE Old Vic production of Chekhov’s 

Uncle Vanya is a most distinguished 
addition to their repertoire. John Burrell, 
the producer, has done for this play what 
Michel St. Denis did for The Three Sisters; 
he has ‘given it poetry and life and 
meightened its atmosphere with many 
¢auches of domestic realism and sensitive 
Ssbservation. Uncle Vanya is not the easiest 
mf Chekhov’s plays to produce, for here, as 
tx life, tragedy is for ever on the edge of 
coppling over into farce; Chekhov’s 
taaracters are not big enough, and he knew 
fey were not big enough, to carry their 
geartache heavily, and the producer and 
actors who have the courage to recognise 
Lnis, to present their human weaknesses and 
idiosyncrasies with amusement as well as 
-enderness, as Chekhov has done, will make 
bi this play the delicately observed cross- 
section of real life that it is and not, as so 
bhften, an uncomfortable masterpiece steeped 
m Slavonic gloom. 

The Old Vic production and performance 
»xcellently achieve this balance; the laughter 
‘prings naturally from the text alongside the 
sathos, and the lethargic stream of Russian 
country life of last century, with its idle 
urrents of philosophy and frustration and 
sudden ripples of temper and desire, is 
‘dmirably depicted. The atmosphere is 
considerably helped by Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s 
ettings, charmingly designed and completely 
1a period. One feels these rooms have been 
jved in, their doors lead not, as is the 
mpression in so many stage sets, directly 
ackstage but to passages and other rooms 
vith windows looking out on to the trees 
nd’ cornfields of Southern Russia. Miss 


ABRAHAM SOFAER 


one of our leading Shakespearean actors, who has 
also made a considerable name in broadcast drama, 
has taken over the part of Claudius in Hamlet at 
the Haymarket. Leslie Banks has relinquished the 
role to play Bottom in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, produced on January 25th. 


Moiseiwitsch gives to her landscapes the fine 
texture and grace of a Corot, and her 
clothes, like her rooms, have character and 
utility as well as an artist’s eye for line and 
colour. Margaret Leighton’s tall, fair, 
indolent beauty as Yelena she has dressed 
superbly. 

It is impossible to praise too highly the 
performances of the company both indivi- 
dually and as a team. Sybil Thorndike’s 
old Nurse, Harcourt Williams’ Professor (as 
good as his Uncle Vanya some years ago), 
Margaret Leighton’s Yelena, Joyce - Red- 
man’s Sonya and George Relph’s Telyegin 
are finely contrasted characters drawn from 
life, while Ralph Richardson, playing with 
a perfect balance of sensitiveness and 
humour, brilliantly delineates the seediness, 
ridiculousness, suffering and rebellion of 
Uncle Vanya. His scene with the autumn 
roses is most moving. As Astrov, the hand- 
some, gone-to-seed doctor with a passion for 
forestry, Laurence Olivier is also admirable. 
This is the character through whom, as in 
so many of his plays, Chekhov expresses his 
peculiar nostalgia, not for the past, but for 
the future, and Olivier catches both the 
vision and—in contrast to Vanya’s weakness 
—the man’s urge for living. A.W. 


Pictures out 
of Europe 


(Left) : 

A scene from fygialion, 
as produced in the Vittel 
Internment Camp in 
France, where enthusiastic 
players and artists con- 
structed their own scenerv 
with great success, ana 
below, an impressive scene 
from the Oflag  VIIL/6 
production of Hamlet. 
Centre right of the group 
(as Laertes) is Dan Cun- 
ningham, whose wife, 
Rosalie Crutchley, is fea- 
tured in the following 
pages. (Another picture 
of this Hamlet appears 
“ in page 26.) 


Man’s capacity to triumph 
under, the most adverse 
conditions is illustrated by 
these pictures, and _ those 
on pages 26 and 27, which 
have reached us in the past 
few months. How much 
latent talent has been dis- 
covered during long years 
in prisoner of war and other 
internment camps, time 
will show. 


(Ste WEEE. 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO, LTD., 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. Phone : Temple Bar 5568 
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Lady Kitty: I used to 

L-R: LESLIE BANKS as Lord Porteous, 

GIELGUD as Arnold umpion-Cheney, 

ees Cheney, DOROTHY 
Clive Champion-Cheney. 


: The Cie. 


HIS brilliant comedy, acknowledged by 
most to be Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
best play, is now a well-established succes 
in the repertory at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Althoug first produced ba asl 
an period in which this rev 
provides just the right atmosphere for 
ts wit and social background. 

Few comedies of modern times have been 
nore cleverly contrived and ‘the distin- 
suished cast at the Haymarket exploit every 
ine to the full. The story of Lady Kitty, 


give enormous parties here. 
ROSALIE 

YVONNE 
LANE as Mrs. 


Political you know! 
zy zabeth, 


JOHN 
Lady Catherine 
TROUNCER 


CRUT 


Shenstone nd CE C Te 


AT- THE HAYMARKET 


who thirty years before deserted her hus 

for Lord Porteous, a probable 
Minister (his wife would not divorce him), 
and who returns for a visit with her elderly 
lover just when her son’s wife is contem- 
plating running away with a young planter, 
is familiar enough. Mr. Maugham’s most 
delicious touch, is the intru of Lady 
Kitty’s ex-husband—a cynical man of the 
world—who has known how to find con- 
solation during the y and who finds the 
pEesene piquant situation in his priggish 
son’s house much to his liking. 


Elizabeth: What do you do with yourself? 
Edward: Oh, one works like blazes. You have 
to be a pretty hefty fellow to be a planter. 
Elizabeth, wife of Arnold Champion-Cheney, 
M.P., is obviously attracted to Fdward 
Luton (Patrick Crean), a young planter 
from Malaya. 


Arnold Champion-Cheney, humourless, pre- 
cise, an antique collector and dilettante in 
interior decoration, toys with a chair until 
he gets it just where he wants it. Rapt up 
in his political ambitions and his hobby, he 
is quite unaware of his wife’s unhappiness. 


Clive: Has anyone lost a 

diminutive utensil, contain- 

ing, unless I am mistaken, a 

favourite preparation for the 
toilet ? 


Lady Kitty: My lipstick! 


The delicious moment— 
embarrassing enough for 
the conventional Arnold 
—when Arnold’s father, 
Clive Champion-Cheney, 
mischieviously encounters 
Lady Kitty and Lord 
Porteous. Elizabeth had 
rashly invited Arnold’s 
Mother aud her elderly 
lover, expecting a roman- 
tic, frail and _ distin- 
guished couple, and is 
somewhat disconcerted to 
meet the loquacious, 
overdressed and _ flam- 
boyant Lady Kitty and 
querulous, tedious Lord 
Porteous. 
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Kitty: Do you take sugar? Arnold: No, I 
we it up. Lady Kitty: So wise of you. So bad 
for the figure. 


wvacious Lady Kitty finds it difficult to 
ake headway with her son, whom she has 
not seen since he was a boy. 


Kitty: In the eyes of 

Shureh I am still your 

The Church is so wise. 

—I am ready to return 
to you. 


» is cynically amused 
vady Kitty and has 
ously long since out- 
n his love for her. 
years of exile, spent 
‘aly among a doubt- 
social set, have not 
oved Lady Kitty, 
e desire to impress 
not hide the devas- 
g effects of the aim- 
existence she and 
Porteous have been 
forced to live. 


Lady Kitty: The king would have given me India. 


The nation would have insisted on my having 

India. I would have been Vicerene or nothing! 

A typical outburst from Lady Kitty, who 

finds no embarrassment in discussing old 

times with her ex-husband and the man she 
ran away with 


Clive: A woman will always 
sacrifice herself if you give her 
the opportunity. Tt is: her 
favourite form of self-indulgence. 


Clive, in an attempt to pre- 
vent history from repeating 
itself, gives his son some 
shrewd advice which Arnold 
agrees grudgingly to follow. 


MAS 


Cw * 
‘SS 


Elizabeth: Arnold, don’t take 
it like that. 


Arnold: Well, how do you 

expect me to take it? Oh no, 

my girl, I may be a fool, but 
I’m not a damned fool. 


Elizabeth tells Arnold 
she is in love with Teddy 
Luton and wants Arnold 
to divorce her. Arnold 
is astounded at the news 
and is not prepared to 
jeopardise his political 
career by the scandal of 
a divorce. 


AWW 
~~ 
~ 
<< 
~~ 


Klizabeth: This is an actress, 
isn’t it? 

Clive: Yes, Bllen Terry. By 

George, how I loved that 
woman. 


Chve brings out an oid 
photograph album. much 
to Elizabeth’s delight and 
interest. It is not long 
before they come across 
an old picture of Lady 
Kitty taken when she 
was young and extremely 
beautiful. 


abeth: Oh, what have 
done? Jm so sorry. 
‘yu Kitty: Leave me 
1e, its so stupid of me. 
dy Kitty _ breaks 
wn when Elizabeth 
itedly shows her 
old portrait of 
self. Clive has 
scored a point. 


ave right) : 
v Kitty: Are you very 
mh .in love with Mr. 
Luton ? 
abeth: JT love him 
with all my heart. 
zabeth receives a 
ee from Teddy 
am, who after 
ig confronted by 
eld, left suddenly 
is spending the 
it in the village 
inn. 


ht): 
m Kitty: [wish “1 
vy how to help you. 
simply devoted to 
Would you like my 
lipstick ? 
owing his father’s 
ice, Arnold has 
pted the magnani- 
is attitude and has 
red to let Eliza- 
1 divorce him. 
generosity shatters 
abeth’s resolve 
she feels now it 
Id be unfair to 
e him for Teddy. 


1 
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Lady Kitty: That’s where we 

went when Hughie and I— 

Oh, you dear things, how 1 
envy you! 


In spite of the warnings 
of Lady Kitty and Lord 
Porteous about the pro- 
blems that face runaway 
wives, Teddy prevails, 
and the young couple 
decide to go away 
together at once. 


Edward: Come, ‘ Elizabeth. 

We'll drive all through the 

night, and all through the 
dawn and the sunrise. 


Elizabeth and Teddy 
depart, leaving Lady 
Kitty and Lord Porteous 
wondering what the 
future holds for them and 
if they too will suffer and 
perhaps feel later - they 
have made a hash of 
things. But as Lord 
Porteous says, no circum- 
stances are quite the 
same and perhaps these 
two are not the trivial 
people they were. 


Clive: I'm willing to bet £590 
to a penny she won't bolt. 


The closing moments of 
the play. Clive, con- 
vinced of the success of 
his plan, is very pleased 
with himself, but this 
time the last laugh is 
with Lady Kitty and 
Lord Porteous. 
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Ballet in England 
and Russia 


TWO NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 
by AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


Tre difficulties experienced by publishers 

in obtaining paper has __ seriously 
restricted the reprinting of the best ‘‘ stan- 
dard ’’ works on ballet, many of which are 
now unobtainable; but two new short books 
which managed to get published in time for 
Christmas are both valuable additions to 
the serious balletgoer’s library. 

Janet Leeper’s English Ballet, published 
asa. sine. Peneuin® 2 ate. 2s... is) an 
admirable historical review which traces the 
development of English ballet through its 
two chief exponents, the Ballet Rambert 
and the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, and places 
that development in its true perspective in 
relation to the history of ballet and its 
culmination, through Diaghileff and Fokine, 
as an art in which choreographer, dancer, 
painter and musician take an equally im- 
portant creative part. ‘‘ The whole,”’ writes 
Miss Leeper, “‘is greater than the sum of 
the parts ’’; and ‘‘ When we come to the 
consideration of ballet in England to-day 
it is this spirit of artistic co-operation which 
is the most precious heritage which the 
Diaghileff Ballet has bequeathed to us.’’ 
There follows an interesting study of various 
English ballets and choreographers. A few 
early works are, possibly, a little over-valued 
m retrospect, and I do not agree that the 
sole distinction of Ninette de Valois’ The 
Prospect Before Us lies in Roger Furse’s 
.décor and Robert Helpmann’s performance 
Git is, on the contrary, the best pure English 
‘somedy ballet yet composed with an excel- 
‘ent sense of character and period); but Miss 
_Leeper’s criticisms generally show very wide EEE 
‘.ympathies and taste with a particularly ALICIA MARKOVA 
jkeen sense of the relationship of choreo- A beautiful new study of Alicia Markova, famous 
| graphy and décor in the plastic composition English ballerina, who ca made a big name for 
‘which is ballet. And because of this under- Nee cao ae 
‘standing of ballet as an artistic whole of : 

‘which the dance is an integral but not express itself through conventional dance 
|; predominant part, she is able to write one of _ technique, | though this forms the essential 
ithe best critical studies yet published of basic training of all its dancers and choreo- 
}Robert Helpmann’s Hamlet, which she graphers. 
:grades as ‘‘ the most closely integrated ballet This book is both comprehensive and 
-gince. Petrouchka.’’ It is important that succinct and the coloured illustrations from 
{this history of modern English ballet should original ballet designs are unusually attrac- 
«show this critical balance since, with tive and well-chosen, the only possible 
Ashton’s Dante Sonata, Helpmann’s Hamlet criticism being the omission of any work by 
and Miracle. in the Gorbals (not covered in Sophie Fedorovitch. A 
{this book) represent the outstanding achieve- The S.C.R. (Society for Cultural Relations 
ment of ballet in this country since the war. between the Peoples of the British Common- 
It may or may not be significant that in all wealth and the U.S.S.R., of 98, Gower 
three works no use is made of point-work; Street, W.C.1) has issued a Is. pamphlet, 
but certainly English ballet, while fully Ballet in the U.S.S.R.,_by Joan Lawson, 
maintaining classical traditions through critic of ‘‘ The Dancing Times ”’ and a well- 
|Ashton’s other ballets and regular perform- known dancer-lecturer. Miss Lawson, who 
ance of “ the classics,’’ is developing a wide is I believe the only responsible _English 
varicty of styles and is no longer bound to ballet critic who has studied ballet “* on the 
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spot ’’ in Soviet Russia, is able to give a 
first-hand account of some modern Russian 
ballets such as has not hitherto been avail- 
able in this country. Like Miss Leeper in 
her study of English ballet, she shows the 


modern ballet scene against its background | 


of Russian ballet history and dance tradi- 
tions, and is particularly interesting on the 
subject of the rich infusion of Russian 
folk dance and national character into ballet 
since the Revolution. She gives due signi- 
ficance to the fact that Soviet choreo- 
graphers, failing in their early experiments 
because they attempted too violent a break 
with dance traditions, have in recent years 
returned to a firmer classical basis; though 
with, it would seem, a gradual absorption 
of some of the reforms of Fokine, which 
could never penetrate the stultifying artistic 
restrictions of ballet composition under the 
Czar. ‘‘It is only since the Revolution,’’ 
writes Miss Lawson, ‘‘ that some of Fokine’s 
ideas have gradually been adapted, so that 
whilst the lyrical beauty of his choreographic 
creations is now being implanted into the 
work of the dancers, the traditional set-up 
of long all-evening ballets still prevails.’’ 

Miss Lawson has always been a staunch 
defender of pure dance (though expressive 
dance) as the primary factor in choreo- 
graphy, and whether her evaluation of these 
dance-packed Soviet ballets, with their 
minimum of dramatic mime, would coincide 
with one’s own it is impossible to tell with- 
out seeing them. But few critics have as 
sound a knowledge of dance technique and 
history and this book, which has some 
excellent illustrations. is most useful in 
helping to dispel the rather isolationist out- 
look imposed on English balletgoers through 
the war. The section on the comprehensive 
education and training of the Soviet dancer 
is worth study by those working within 
ballet as well as outside it (but for the war 
the Sadler’s Wells School may have 
developed more along these lines than has 
to-day proved possible), and one’s only 
regret is that some. brief comments could not 
have been added on a few outstanding 
Soviet dancers in performance. There are, 
however, photographs of Galina Ulanova, 
by repute one of the finest and most purely 
lyrical ballerinas in the world to-day, and 
the male dancer and choreographer 
Chaboukiani, who, unlike Ulanova, has 
danced outside Russia and whom our own 
choreographer, Frederick Ashton, has des- 
cribed as ‘‘a ‘ Danseur Noble’ with the 
most wonderful technique I have ever seen 
and of great personal beauty.’’ 

Our full understanding and appreciation 
of Soviet ballet achievement can only come 
after the war, when it is to be hoped that 
a Soviet company will visit England and 
Sadler’s Wells will similarly take outstand- 
ing examples of English ballet to Russia; 
but in the meantime Ballet in the U.S.S.R. 
gives us a brief but informative indication 
of what we may expect to see. 
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- Onegin and The Queen of Spades, 


, talented Moscow 
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SOVIET THEATRE © 


Moseow’s Winter Season 
by E. VOLKOV 


mue first months of Moscow’s winter 
theatrical season—the fourth since war 
began—was rather overshadowed by the 
fact that a number of important plays were 
presented at the end of the previous season. 
One of these was Ostrovsky’s comedy The 
Last Sacrifice at the Moscow Art Theatre; 
another Anton Chekhov’s play, Seagull, 
adapted for the concert stage .at the 
Kamerny Theatre, produced by Alexander 


Tairov. Two short operas, Mozart and 
Salieri and Kaschei Villian Immortal, were 
artistically staged by Markov in com- 


memoration of the death of the Russian 
composer Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov. 

The Moscow Bolshoi theatre has revived 
two favourite Tchaikovsky operas, Eugene 
in brand 
new and exquisite settings. Magnificent 
landscapes of old Russia for Onegin were 
designed by Peter Williams, and the monu- 
mental severity of streets and embank- 
ments of the Petersburg ci: the beginning 
of the 19th century for The Queen of P Spades 
were recreated by Vladimir Dmitriev. 

The Turgeniev play, A Month in the 
Country, running at the Lenin Konsomol 
Theatre, has brought to the fore the 
actress Sofia Giatsintova, 
both as director and leading character of 
the play. Her new interpretation accentu- 
ated the social life of the Russian upper 
classes in the forties of the last century. 

The modern comedy revue, Somewhere 
in Moscow, at the Miniature Theatre is en- 


joying a great success. The authors, 
Vladimir Mass and Mikhail Chervinsky, 


have created an amusing and clever show 
of the adveniure of a young lieutenant 
who comes from the front to Moscow in 
search of the girl who saved his life on 
the battlefield. He only knows her sur- 
name, which is one of the most common. 

One of the highlights of the season was 
a series of variety concerts by trade school 
pupils and members of amateur art circles, 
The trade schools’ administration chose 
their best singers, dancers, acrobats, mono- 
logists, and arranged an impressive pro- 
gramme under the direction of ballet-master 
Igor Moiseyev. This proved not merely 
a concert, but a large theatrical ‘‘ exhibi- 
tion’’ of many sided achievements of 
talented young Soviet workers. The final 
show at the Bolshoi Theatre was, in its way, 
a superb display of young artists who, in 
ordinary life, are excellent fitters, foundry- 
men, armourers, and tank builders. They 
well deserved the hearty applause Moscow 
audiences gave them. 

It is possible that a number of these 
talented youngsters of to-day may adorn 
to-morrow’s stages of the best theatres of 
the country. 


_ 


‘he Pantomimes 


London has had a record war-time 
ison for Christmas shows. The 
liseum has a rollicking and lavish pro- 
ction in Emile Littler’ s Goody Two 
ees with Fred Emney, Naughton and 
Id and Richard Hearne as a fine 
medy team and Pat Kirkwood at her 
Lmorous best as Robin Goodfellow. 
gh spot is the all-Scottish Highland 
ne, complete with heather and pipers. 
rderella at the Winter Garden, with 
bby Howes and Binnie Hale, has been 
firm favourite, and Jack Hylton has 
ought his usual happy touch to Babes 
hie Wood at His Majesty’s, which in 
dition to a popular team of comics has 
ded the charm and grace of Adéle 
xon. The season of Alice-in Wonder- 
id at the Palace, Petey Pan at the Stoll 
d Robert Donat’s The Glass Slipper 
the St. James’s have completed these 
seasonal attractions. 


ght): A scene from 
charming Christmas 
y at the St. James s. 
e -Prince ~ —(bric 
klewood) finds and 
S in love with 
derella (Audrey 
keth) in Herbert and 
eanor Farjeon’s 
antic version of the 
fairy tale, The 
ss slipper. Music 
been specially com- 
sd by Clifton Parker 
the charming late 
century costumes 
settings are by 
Hugh Stevenson. 


season finishes on 
ruary 3rd, but Mr. 
at hopes to repeat 
delightful play at 
ire Christmas 
seasons. 


Ke 
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(Above): KATHLEEN 
MOODY, a charming 
Cinderella at the Winter 
Garden, in which Binnie 
Hale appears as Prince 
Charming, Bobby Howes 
as Buttons and Her- 
mione Baddeley as one 
of the Ugly Sisters. 


(Left): To illustrate to 
Baron Stoneheart (Mon- 
sewer Eddie Gray) their 
prowess as robbers, 
Nervo and Knox stage a 
trial hold-up with Dame 
Trot (Leo Franklyn). 
An amusing scene from 
Babes in the Wood at 
His Majesty’s Theatre. 


Stage Thanks 


GRIFFITH JONES 


FRIETEEN years ago actors regarded 

films somewhat contemptuously as the 
Goose that laid the Golden Egg. Rather 
grandly they permitted celebrated voices 
that had rung in the rafters at the Lyceum 
and the Haymarket to be projected into a 
microphone which, in turn, caused canned 
reproductions to vibrate throughout the 
local Odeons and Gaumonts. They felt 
filming rather beneath.their dignity, but 
as the money was good they buried their 
pride and spent their days at Elstree, Shep- 
herds Bush and Sound City. 

At this later date films have come into 
their own as an accepted artistic medium, 
and in consequence any thinking actor 
will admit that a knowledge of film work 
is a decided asset to his stage technique 
whenever he returns to his original calling 
in the West-End. 

Griffith Jones, recently invalided out of 
the Army after three-and-a-half years in 
the» ranks, has always appreciated the 
manner in which his film studio experi- 
ence has coloured and enriched his  pro- 
fessional life as a stage actor. While wait- 
ing to be called on to the set at Shepherds 
Bush Studios, where he 


is starring with 
Rex MHarrison and Lilli Palmer in The 
Rake’s Progress, he endeavoured to assess 


the considerable debt the stage actor owes 
to the screen. 
“ Above all, films teach you to concen- 


trate under the most trying conditions. 
You learn to play the most intricately 


technical scenes encircled by scores of elec- 
tricians, carpenters, cameramen, and sound 
engineers, clustered round you like a crowd 


on the green at a golf tournament. You 
learn to regard your own work as the 


Sereen 
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by ERIC JOHNS 


most vital thing in the world, and you 
manage to get your effect, despite dis- 
tractions of a magnitude unknown in the 
theatre. The happenings on that few 
square feet of floor before the camera re- 
present the sum total of your world, as 
studio personnel recede in your conscious- 


ness and become as distant as Men of 
Mars. 

“Your power of ‘ vizualisation’ is 
heightened: by filming. On the stage in 


Gertie Maude I had to address some lines 
to a property budgerigar, but it was simple 
to make the scene convincing after my 
experience in the studios where I have 
sometimes been called upon to deliver the 
most passionate love phrases to a mop- 
head. There have been occasions when 
the camera has been shooting close-ups of 
me in a love scene with the leading lady 
not actually visible. Filmgoers imagine 
she is beside me, but just off-screen, and 
that I am addressing her as I gaze up and 
speak with a rapt look in the eye, but in 
reality she may be playing a matinee per- 
formance ten miles away in the West-End, 
leaving me to whisper adoration to the 
mophead stand-in. Without the power to 
‘ vizualise’’ such a scene would be quite 
unconvincing, and even ludicrous. 

“Great artists of the theatre, 
Irene Vanbrugh, Lynn Fontanne - and 
Cicely Courtneidge, hold the secret of 
relaxation. They know how to dominate 
the stage with effortless ease, always being 
complete mistresses of the situation, Film- 
ing is a hard school, but it helps one to 
acquire this gift up to a degree. You may 
be made up and ready to go on the set at 
nine in the morning, but owing to changes 
in the script or technical difficulties with 
light and sound it may be four in the 
afternoon before you are called to face the 
camera, yet despite the fact that you have 
been ‘hanging about’ for seven endless 
hours you must walk on to that floor as 
fresh as the proverbial daisy, showing no 
trace of exasperation. If you are keyed 
up you will lose your grasp of the situa- 


such as 


tion, fail to register your points before 
the camera, and your scene will go for 
nothing. 


‘“ Incidentally your sense of humour is 
tried to the utmost at the end of a long 
wearing day at the studio. You need end- 
less patience to retain your equilibrium 
during the making of a film which is so 
totally different from the rehearsal of a 
play. You are naturally at the disposal 
of the film company during the entire 
period, and like a doctor, may be called 
out at any hour. You may be given a day 
off when they intend to shoot scenes in 
which you are not featured, yet while en- 


Continued on Page 23) 


“A Nigh 


THE 
CAMBRIDGE 


Pictures by 
Tunbridge-Sedqwick 


DARIA BAYAN as Annina 


[Oath gern 


HIS enchanting Johann Strauss Operetta, which is 

presented by Jay Pomeroy, is set in Venice, at carnival 
time, and is noteworthy for its strikingly lavish décor and 
beautiful costumes, and the all round excellence of the big 
company, while the delightful Strauss music is its big 
attraction. The book is by Lesley Storm (after Henry 
Ege’s adaptation from the German), and Mark H. Lubbock 
is Musical Director. The gaiety and charm of A Night in 
Venice are of pre-war vintage, a most welcome antidote 

in these war days. 
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The opening scene, a Square on the Canale Grande in Venice. The Duke of Urbino has 
returned for the carnival, when he hopes to meet again the lovely Barbara. Barbara, 
however, is prevented by her Senator husband Delaqua from keeping her assignment and 

sends instead her attractive sister, the fisher girl Annina. 


Duke (centre), and Josephine Yorke as Barbara (on balcony). 


Photo by Beinz 


The three Senators seek to ingratiate them- 
selves with the Duke. L-R: 


The Duke is enchanted with Annina when 
é he keeps her sister’s rendezvous at the 
MacOwan as Barbaruccio, George Howe as 


Norman 


Delaqua, and 


Palace, but he still imagines it to be 
as 


Lawrence Barclay Barbara he is entertaining. 


Testaccio. 
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One of the most amusing scenes when Annina, the Duke and Ciboletta 
delight in teasing Caramello and Pappacoda. 


Above: Heather Boys as Ciboletta and 
Jerry Verno as Pappacoda, purveyor of 
maccaroni, come to the Palace in disguise. 
Left: Annina and Caramello (Dennis Bowen) 
her devoted admirer, who has unwittingly 

brought her by gondola to the Duke. — 


take malicious 
l The plot here has many complications too 
involved to set forth ina small space, but sufficient to. say the Duke is completely 


captivated by the lovely Annina, and Caramello is forced to endure his jealousy and 
rage in silence. 


» 
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A scene from the beauti- 
media Dell Arte Ballet 

in the second act. The choreo- 
graphy is by Pauline Grant 
with additional music by 
Mark H. Lubbock, and in the 
picture Pauline Grant is seen 
as Columbia, with Lou van 
Wek ase Se muccia, and 
Ernest Berk Harlequin. 


Below: The last scene, on the 
Island of St. Giorgio Maggiore. 
All ends happily when Annina 
returns to Caramello after her 
romantic interlude with the 
Duke, who takes all in good 
part, true to the refree 
spirit of romantic Venice at 
carnival time. 


Stage Thanks Sereen (Continued from page 18) 
joying a much needed late morning in bed 
the telephone may ring and request you to 
proceed to the studio without delay, as 
the shooting schedule has been changed 
and they are waiting to proceed with some 
of your sequences. Patience and a sense 
of humour enable you to surmount the 
situation with ease, and by comparison, 
_the exasperations of a stage rehearsal are 
incidents which 


| feduced to minor never 
cause the turning of a hair. 

|  “‘ Filming sharpens your wits. In a 
| flash you learn to grasp the salient 


_features of a situation or a ‘character. 
Film actors, particularly those in lesser 
roles, never see the script as a whole. In 
any case, there are so many alterations be- 
ing made from time to time that the script 
is often being written in the studio as the 
| film is being made. At night, when the 
actor leaves he is often given the scenario 
for the next day’s work. It may not 
| mean much to him; the drift of it may not 
be too clear, for his scene may be ex- 
_pressly designed to throw light on some 
| other character in the plot, and he may be 
completely in the dark concerning the re- 
lationship of his small scene to the film 
/as a whole. 

“Unlike stage rehearsals, there is no 
continuity in films. Your first day’s work 
may become the final fade-out when the 
‘film is finally cut for public showing, so 
you have to be prepared for anything at 
any time. You may be asked suddenly to 
purst into tears or fly into a rage without 
iany ‘ build-up’ to the situation. The 
* build-up ’ which leads to the tears or the 
<anger may not be filmed until a fortnight 
hence, according to the director’s schedule. 
You must cultivate the gift of seizing the 
eore of a situation instantly and giving 
‘your best on the spot, without any chance 
io ‘ warm up.’ 

‘“ Maybe there is a stronger ‘ esprit de 
‘corps’ in the theatre as a result of most 
; artists having spent so much time making 
ifilms. A team spirit grows up among 
; actors themselves who have the welfare of 
ithe film at heart, instead of mere selfish 
ij interest in their own parts. I have men- 
{tioned making love to a mophead instead 
kof to a leading lady who may be playing 
;a matinee performance in the theatre. On 
i the other hand, the actress in question May 
‘not be appearing in a play; she may still 
be at the studio when my close-ups are 
taken. If she is selfish she will read her 
library book in her dressing room and 
leave me with the mophead, but if she is 
‘possessed of the trouper’s spirit she will 
‘come on to the floor and stand behind the 
camera to ‘feed’ me and so help me to 
register my emotions more easily and 
vividly than with only a mophead to stir 
them. Naturally, the reverse of this situ- 
iation also applies. 


_‘* Spinoza’s philosophy of calm resigna- 
tion to the inevitable has never failed to 
fascinate me; but it may be more readily 
learned in the film studio than from the 
pages of his profound ‘ Ethics.’ Without 
the armour of such a philosophy film- 
making can become the most heart-break- 
ing job in the world. 

““ Go and see the finished film which took 
three or four busy months to make, and 
you may find that seven-eighths of your 
work has been cut. Sequences in which 
you know you were magnificent have not 
been used in the picture at all, and the 
public will never see them. Then there 
was the emotional high-spot in which you 
confess to the leading lady that you have 
committed murder; but the camera has 
sneaked over your shoulder to record the 
agonised expression on her face and the 
public is left to contemplate a_ gigantic 
close-up of the back of your neck. 

“When I played ‘Stephen Guest’ in 
the film version of The Mill on the Floss 
I was up at five o’clock one morning for a 
moving and dramatic tracking shot on 
location. Until noon I ran up and down 
a rain-swept country lane crying ‘ Maggie! 
Maggie!’ until I almost dropped from ex- 
haustion. Yet to my bitter disappoint- 
ment it was cut out of the finished film 
completely. I have seen crowd artists— 
each one a potential star—doing their stuff 
with all their might in a café or a market 
scene, hoping that their little cameo might 
catch the eye of a casting director seeing: 
the finished picture. When going to the 
premiere they discover only the sound 
track of their efforts has been used. Their 
image is not seen on the screen at all— 
only the murmur of their voices. 

“Producers in the theatre should reap 
some benefit when controlling artists 
familiar with film making, where the cast 
has to work hand in glove with the direc- 
tor all the time. He never fades out, as: 
does the producer of a stage play after the 
first night, and you learn to respond com- 
pletely and wholeheartedly. 

‘©T always recall Noel Coward’s remark 
to me at the end of my first day’s re- 
hearsal of Oferette when he smilingly said, 
“You lay yourself open to direction like a 
kipper.’ : 

‘“T have heard film artists criticised for 
being unable to project their personalities 
across the footlights; that may be so in 
the case of artists who have never pre- 
viously walked on a stage, but as almost 
every leading actor in London is known im 
both media there is no reason why his film 
experience should not be a blessing to the 
stage by offering him the opportunity, if 
he cares to seize it, of becoming a more 
sensitive and generous artist endowed with 
endless patience and a genius for taking 
the bitterest blows of fortune as philoso- 
phically as a Thibetan Llama.”’ 
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‘The liberation of Warsaw reminds us that 
Poland’s capital boasted many flourishing theatres 
in the days of peace. Out of the ruins they will 
rise revitalised by the sufferings of the people. 


EFORE this war few of us knew much 

about either Poland or the Polish 
people. During the last five years, how- 
ever, we have learnt to respect and ad- 
mire the Poles, .both for their splendid 
fighting qualities, and also individually for 
their character and charm, Their pilots 
helped to defend us in the Battle of 
Britain, their soldiers and seamen have 
fought alongside us in every major battle 
against the Germans. And in sharing with 
them our fears and hopes, our failures and 
our successes a new and imperishable bond 
has been created between us. 

But we still know little about the cul- 
tural background of the country from 
which these people have come. Yet the 
Poles are a cultured race; and the theatre 
has always held a prominent place in their 
artistic history. Before 1939 Warsaw alone 
possessed eighteen theatres (of which six 
were partially financed by the State) as 
well as a large array of music-halls, inti- 
mate revue ‘‘ houses ’’ and cabarets. The 
same thing was true of the rest of the 
country. In Cracow, Vilna and Lwow, as 
well as in all the smaller towns and ham- 
lets, the theatre was always the centre of 
the cultural life of the community. 

After the German occupation of Warsaw 
only three theatres were permitted to re- 
main open in the capital, and these were 
only allowed to perform operettas—pre- 
sumably for the intellectual relaxation of 
the herrenwolk! Serious plays were for- 


bidden, a tribute to the power of the 
theatre. Probably certain Germans knew 
of the part that it had played in the 
history of Polish resistance. Perhaps 


they remembered the poetic dramas of 
Mickiewicz, Slowacki and Krasinski, whose 
plays interpreted in the glowing jewellery 
of great verse the pulsing and unbreakable 
heart of the Polish people. 

In modern times many of the theatres 
presented translations of the works of 
British dramatists. In fact, before the 
war the most popular modern plays in 
Poland came from the pen of that irrepres- 
sible and contrary genius, Bernard Shaw. 
And one of Mr. Shaw’s more recent plays, 


The Polish Theatre 
by BRYAN MATHESON 


Geneva, was accorded its first presentation 
at the “‘ Teatre Polski ’’ in Warsaw. 

Other British and American playwrights 
whose works received frequent production 
in Poland included J. B. Priestley, Somer- 
set Maugham, Galsworthy, Wilde and 
Eugene O'Neill. While the plays of 
Shakespeare remained the most popular, 
and frequently produced of all the major 
classics. So although we ourselves may 
have little knowledge of the Polish Theatre, 
and once had no knowledge of Poland, our 
allies (before they ever came to Britain) 
had already begun to know us through the 
works of our great countrymen, 

Of all the Polish players, perhaps 
Madame Modjeska is the most celebrated 
abroad. In France, England and America 
her performances were always received with 
tremendous enthusiasm, and that at! a 
time when superlative acting abounded. In 
order to attain to her ultimate eminence 
she had to court favourable comparison 
with such superb artists as Duse, Rejane, 
Bernhardt, and our own Ellen Terry. The 
fact that she emerged on an equal level 
with them is a testimony to her great 
powers. Another great artist, Nijinsky, 
was also born of Polish parents; a fact 
one is apt to forget because of his long 
association with the Russian ballet. 

The Polish theatres themselves were of 
a high © architectural standard. The 
National Theatre was a fine example of 
the general elegance of the Capital’s play- 
houses.. The majority, if not all, of these 
buildings must have been destroyed, either 
in 1938 or during the recent tragic Warsaw 
rising. But for those who would like to 
possess some tangible record of their artis- 
tic past there is a recently published Polish 
library pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Theatre in 
Poland.’’ Illustrated with many photo- 
graphs it gives a fascinating survey of 
the pre-war theatre in that country. 

* * * 

These are but a few meagre instances of 
the colourful and varied life the Polish 
Theatre enjoyed in the days of its free- 
dom, It was part of the people’s life, and 
as such its vitality was tremendous. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects SPEECH TRAINING, SINGING, 
GESTURE AND DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, 
DANCING, ETC., may also be studied separately 
at moderate fees for PRIVATE LESSONS. Special 
Coaching for Public Speaking. The School remains 
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open in the evening. The Professional Diploma of 
Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) and the Teachers’ Training 
Course are recognised by the Royal Society of Teachers 
(Teachers’ Registration Council). 

HALF-TERM COMMENCES FEBRUARY 19th, 1945 


Prospectus and all further information post free from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


They Wrote to “Theatre World” 


From FLIGHT-SERGEANT FREDERICK W. BALL, 


Royal Air Force, India, comes this tribute to 
Noel Coward. 
YOEL COWARD will never fail to 


astonish us. When he was billed to 
give practically a one man show at the 
Garrison Theatre on 8th July, 1944, I and 
many others went along to see how this 
‘“ Coward man ’’ proposed to entertain the 
most critical and hard-to-please audience 
in the world, namely, one thousand Allied 
Other Ranks. The programme gave no in- 
dication beyond the brief announcement 
‘““Noel Coward in Selections from his 
Repertoire.’’ 

I know from personal experience that a 
brief appearance on the Calcutta stage is 
sufficient to convince you that you have 
been steeped in a bath of perspiration inside 
a hot house, but to give two performances 
in one evening, each of 75 minutes’ dura- 
tion, is a physical achievement of the 
highest order. Should any stars of great 
magnitude, who might be contemplating a 
visit to India, read this—I am only joking! 

From the moment the house lights were 
lowered and the nostalgic strains of “' I'll 
See You Again ’’ brought Noel Coward on 


delivered them with such consummate 
artistry that he offended no one. 

En passant, I saw Major Jack Hawkins 
back stage looking extremely fit and well. 
Dare we hope that in the not too far dis- 
tant future others will follow in Mr. 
Coward’s footsteps? Should there be any 
doubts as to the welcome which is waiting, 
those variety veterans, Vera Lynn, Elsie 
and Doris Waters, and Stainless Stephen 
will answer all queries. 


(Since Flight-Sergeant Ball wrote arrangements 

have, of course, been made to provide for enter- 

tainment on a bigger scale for the forces in the 
Far East.) 


With the letter below CPL. ALAN A. WHITNEY, 
stationed in Chungking, China, sent the actual 
programme—a unique souvenir printed on the 
flimsiest paper and eloquent no doubt of an acute 
paper shortage in this Loan pressed capital of the 


ast. 

HINESE lovers of ballet had an 

opportunity of enjoying a performance 
given by Miss Tai Ai-Lien and members 
of the China Ballet Group at Kan Kian 
Tang, Chungking, from November 3rd to 
Sth under the sponsorship of the Yu Tsai 
School. 


Topping the programme were excerpts 


Left: An impressive scene 
from Hamlet, as presentea 
by prisoners of war at 
Oflag VII/B, Germany. 
Michael Goodliffe is seen as 
ITamlet and Lieutenant B. 
A. MclIrvine as the Queen, 
in the Closet scene at the 
moment when the Ghost 
appears to Hamlet. No 
praise could be too high for 
the way in which prisoners 
of war have striven to 
defeat the monotony of 
their long years in capti- 
vity, and in London we feel. 
more than privileged to 
receive pictures like this 
and the one on page 8. 


to the stage until he gave us the final 
speech from Cavalcade one hour and fifteen 
minutes later, the evening was unques- 
tionably his. 

His repertoire was a never-ending source 
of delight and wonder. After a selection of 
his own waltz songs he gave us new num- 
bers, old numbers with new angles and 
dazzling highlights, a grave little verse, an 
audacious rendering of Cole Porter’s ‘‘ Let’s 


Do It,’’ an ear-tickling arrangement of 
““Loch Lomond,’’ two catchy numbers 
from the American musical Oklahoma, a 
wicked, rapier-like thrust at the limited 


conversational powers of British Officers in 
India, and a saucy tilt at the politicians 
who tell us always to ‘‘ keep our chins up 
and be bright.’’ Some of his audacities 
were greeted with gasps, which were in- 
stantly followed by bellows of laughter. He 
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from the popular Les Syishides, and other 
attractive features included Sinkiang and 
‘“ Miao ’’ dances, a number of Miss 'Tai’s 
own choreographic compositions with a 
Chinese background. 

Miss Tai spent her formative years as a 
dancer in England, and for nine years 
attended the Craske-Byan School and the 
Ballet Club under the tutorship of Mar- 
garet Craske and Marie Ramheri, and that 
celebrated master of the classical dance, 


Professor Anton Dolin. She also aquired 
the modern touch in the Jooss-Leeder 
School, Dartington Hall. Long years of 
arduous practice and assimilation both 


abroad and in China enables‘ her to fuse 
the best in occidental dancing with the 
finest in the Oriental approach. Miss Tai, 
a classmate of the distinguished Russian 
ballet artist Zorina, expresses the hope that 


‘Extracts from a few of many letters received from all 
parts of the world, from readers in and out of the Services 


” This picture, like the one : RUTTER 


on page 8, was. brought 
out of France from the 
famous civilian  intern- 
ment camp at  Vittel. 
Plays and revues were 
produced bv the internees 
with infinite resource. 
Tor instance, most of the 
décor for Land of Smiles 
(Sourtre de Pays) was 
provided by - Red Cross 
tins and the costumes 
from Red Cross material 
which was draped and not 
cut so_as to be of future 
use. The scene right is 
from this production. 


some day she will be able to create a new 
form of Oriental dance with the application 
of Western technique. Out of the rich folk- 
lore of the Mongolian and Tibetan dances, 
she hopes to explore inspiring materials for 
the creation of a modern dance with 
Oriental music and a distinctly Chinese 
motif. : 

Miss Tai has hopes of a great future for 
balletein China, believing that the natural 
willowy suppleness of the Oriental frame 
helps many Chinese to acquire the technique 
faster and easier than Westerners. 

A point of interest is that the prices of 
admission to the ballet performance were 
$200 and $400 (China National Currency), 
this the equivalent of £2 10s. and £5 
sterling! Seats were hard wood forms and 
vety badly arranged, in a theatre made of 
bamboo and plaster. Just one of the 
many examples of what it costs to live in 
this country, where commodity prices for 
the month of September were 471 times 
above pre-war level, 


The cuttings which LIEUTENANT PETER M. 
WELSH, of the South East Asia Command, sent 
with the letter below give news of the merging 
of ENSA and BESA, whose service entertainers 
have now been added to ENSA’s quota of civilians 


in the all-out effort to step up entertainment for 
the forces in India and Burma. 
{ AM enclosing a couple of “‘ cuttings ”’ 
which I thought might be of some in- 
terest to you. 

B.E.S.A., by the way, stands for Bengal 
fntertainments Services’ Association, and 
they have been going strong for over two 
years now. They have sent some excellent 
little shows up to the front line in Burma. 

I had a note recently from Marda Vanne 
from Pretoria, and she was saying Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies and she have been tour- 
ing South Africa with Arnold Bennett's 
Milestones and Noel Coward’s Blithe Sipirit. 
They had a very exciting time when Noel 
Coward called there on his way to India, 
and was persuaded to let them have the 
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rights of Blithe Spirit. The tour started at 
Pretoria on July 1st and finished at Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia, on November 11th, 

We are still in Burma, and I am glad 
to say things are going well and we are 
““ pushing on.’’ A funny thing happened 
the other day—we discovered a copy of 
““ How to Produce Amateur Plays,’’ pub- 
lished by Geo. G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., in 
a ruined house occupied only a few hours 
before by the Japs, and they had been 
there for over two years! I'd like to know 
how it came to be there. 


letter below comes from 576939 P. J. W. 
HEYWARD of the R.A.F. B.N.A.F. 


The 


UST a few lines to let you know my 

change of address. As you will see I 
have left Italy for North Africa. What it 
will be like I can’t really say as yet, but 
I was really sorry to leave Italy. 

Before I left I was fortunate enough to 
get into Naples to hear the San Carlo Opera 
Company sing Puccini's Madame Butterfly. 
The details of the cast have slipped my 
mind at the moment, but I do remember 
that the soprano in the main part and the 
baritone as ‘‘ Consul Sharpless’’ were in 
fine voice, the former receiving two calls 
for the aria. The finale, however, proved 
rather disconcerting when a_ 13-stone 
Butterfly dragged herself across the stage 
rather like a rhino at play in an heroic 
attempt to die. It seems that to achieve 
a voice in Italy one must gain avoidupois. 

Again many thanks for the link with you 
all—the THEATRE Wor LD. 


And last, greetings from CHRIS GRAINGER of 
the R.A.F., stationed in Egypt. 


MAAXY thanks for news of profession 

regularly purveyed here to we Thespian 
exiles. Good luck to THEATRE WoRLD, our 
only link with pre-war life. We appre- 
ciate you very much. 


es 


“Brocies 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN, 


Tro resounding hit comedies have come 

to town. Max Gordon’s production of 
The Late George Afley, by John P. Mar- 
quand and George S. Kaufman, based on 
Mr. Marquand’s “Pulitzer Prize novel, and 
Brock Pemberton’s production ot Harvey, 
by Mary Chase. Since all American 
comedies seem to turn up in London these 
days, it is more or less assured that these 
two of such high calibre should pop up as 
soon as the Broadway managers. decide in 
whose direction to throw the “British rights 
and a probable fortune. 

The Late George Alpley takes us back to 
Boston in 1912, where the Apleys reside in 
the selected and snobbish back bay section. 
Heres the = Apleys yexist, idictated) to” by 
family tradition, impeccable and _ proper, 
being -careful never to put an improper 
foot outside of their restricted circle. 

George Apley (Leo G. Carroll) the 
head’ of the house, which he runs with 
conservative authority. Every Tuesday he 
goes to the meeting of the Bird Watchers, 
and he flutters cautiously when divulging 
to his wife (Janet Beecher) he might be- 
come its next president. On Fridays he 
attends a meeting to discuss the problem 
of the Boston waifs, and he finds it dis- 
turbing that each week there should be a 
batch of new waifs to dispose of. He has 
a son (David McKay) fresh out of Har- 


is 


L-R Tom 


and 


(foreground) : 
White 


Seidel, 


June Van Duser. 


Frank Fay, Josephine Ifull, 
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vard, and now smarting under the sting 
of his first romance — the object of his 
affection having the misfortune to reside 
in Worcester, which is on the border of 
Boston and out of the Apley bounds. And 
his daughter (Joan Chandler) is lavishing 
her affections on a young man from Yale, 
who gives lectures and has some alarming 
theories on Mr. Apley’s pet Emerson, as 
well as having the nerve ‘to live in Green- 
wich Village. Mr. Apley fusses and fumes 
when his son and daughter insist they are 
going to marry their respective choices re- 
gardless of his arbitrary attitude. His 
brother-i in-law (Percy Waram) administers 
some friendly counsel, discreetly pointing 
out that perhaps he should not expect his 
children to stay in the same narrow niche. 
This shakes him out oz his sober shell. 
He starts taking Scotch at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and while basking in the 
glow of it tells his son that when He was 
hot out of Harvard he fell heavily for the 
daughter of an Irish policeman. His 
father packed him off to Europe alone to 
get it out of his system. When he re- 
turned he married the girl they wanted 
him to, and as an added incentive to cure 
any outside desires began collecting 
Chinese bronzes. He now has one of the 
finest collections in the country, although 
he admits he doesn’t know quite what 


Fred Irying Lewis; (In doorway) : 


A scene from Harvey, reviewed on page facing. 


(Right): Leo G. Carroll and Janet Beecher in a 
scene from the new big success, The Late George 
Apley. : 


good it is. Feeling the pangs of regret he 
softens his views and gives in to his son 
and daughter marrying the mates of their 
desire. All is well until the girl’s father 
shows up from Worcester to look over the 
Apleys, and decides an Apley will not do 
for his daughter. This shocks Mr. Apley 
back to his senses, and off his son goes to 
Europe. Twelve years later we find Mr. 
Apley has passed on and his son has mar- 
ried inside the required family taste, and 
is following faithfully in the stilted foot- 
steps of his father. But of the more head- 
strong daughter, she disobeyed, married 
the upstart from Yale, is living in New 
York, and to their surprise is really very 
happy. 

The Late George Affley does not pretend 
to offer more than an evening of well-bred 
theatrical charm and sedate drawing room 
comedy, but it is delightful throughout, 
from the moment the curtain goes up on 
the annual thanksgiving day gathering 
and the Apley clan emerge from the dining 
room properly staid and overstuffed—from 
too much turkey—the authors capture the 
audience. The revered Mr. Apley pro- 

_claims with royal indignation that cousin 
Hattie has been buried in the footage of 
the family plot restricted for himself, and 
so a letter must be written to have her 
transferred to less hallowed ground. It is 
in this vein the play is written. No excite- 
ment other than these well-mannered 
storms in the Boston tea cup. 

Leo G. Carroll gives a performance that 
is perfection’ itself, mumbling, musing and 
manipulating his eyebrows to meet the 
crises as they arise. He is superbly snob- 
bish, but always sensitive and _ sincere. 
Mr. Carroll has recently served three years 
as the friendly detective in Angel Street 

(Gaslight), and is also remembered for his 
impeccable Trump in The Green Bay Tree. 
The remainder of the cast is just as con- 
vincing and correct, all fitting admirably 
into the Stewart Chaney settings. 

George S. Kaufman, this time in the 
role of co-author as well as director, has 
again exhibited his brilliant theatrical 
talents. Usually Mr. Kaufman goes in for 
the more knockabout comedies, but he has 
proven with The Late George Alftiey that he 
can hit just as high with the high tone 
pieces. 

Mary Chase, who was once described by 
Dorothy. Parker as ‘‘ the greatest undis- 
covered wit in the country,’’ is now being 
enthusiastically acclaimed on all sides for 
her new comedy sensation, Harvey. Now 
that Mrs. Chase has “‘ arrived ’’ everybody 
has naturally become curious about her, for 
the only recory they have is a first plav, 
Now You've Done It, which was also pro- 
duced by Mr. Pemberton in 1937, and pro- 


bably tempted the critics to say ‘‘ No you 


haven’t; try again.’’ Having done it with 
Harvey, Mrs, Chase has slipped quietly out 
of the big city and gone back to her home 
and family in Denver, Colorado, where 
her husband is city editor of the Rocky 
Mountain News. (He'll doubtless be given 
a raise.) But she has left behind an en- 
dearing play that New York has taken to 
its heart, and it won’t be long before the 
whole of the United States will be having 
a drink with Harvey, the 6ft 2in. rabbit 
that follows around the pleasantly in- 
ebriated Elwood P. Dowd, perfectly inter- 
preted by Frank Fay. Mr. Fay has 
become so closely linked with the play that 
already enterprising restaurant managers 
are setting an extra place for the invisible 
Harvey when Mr. Fay comes to dine. 

It seems Elwood P. Dowd met Harvey 
one day in a bar, and brought him home 
with him. This made life complicated and 
embarrassing for his sister, Veta Louise 
Simmons (Josephine Hull), and her daugh- 
ter, Myrtle Mae (Jane Van Duser). You 
can get used to anything if you have to, 
even to living with a man and his 6ft. 2in. 
rabbit, but when he starts introducing his 
personal variation of the pink elephant to 
your friends; carries around an extra over- 
coat and hat (with two appropriate holes 
for the ears); telephones from the outside 
and asks, you to put Harvey on—well, 
something just has to be done. So the 
bewildered Veta takes. her happily afflicted 

(Continued on page 31) 


| ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED 


Plays available to Amateur Societies ;— 
Comedies Dramas 


GOODNESS, HOW SAD! LADIES IN RETIREMENT 
3 male—4 female—1 set 1 male —6 female —1 set 
“One long laugh.”’ The perfect amateur 

8. Pictorial proposition 


THE GOOD YOUNG MAN THE HOUSE OF JEFFREYS 

4 male—-4 female—1 set 3 male—4 female—1 set 

“ preserved its light-heart- “It ranks with some of the 

edness throughout.” classics in drama’’ — Derby 

The Times Evening Telegraph 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT = THE LITTLE FOXES 
WITH YOU 6 male—4 female—1 set 

12 male—7 female—1 set 


“A play of shrewd intelli- 

The world famous gence and abundant drama.”’ 

American comedy classic Sunday Express 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


One-Act Plays 
THELAKEOF DARKNESS THE WIDOW OF 


2 male—2 female HEARDINGAS 7 female 
PHE DGG TOR FROM = WHITE BLACKMAIL 

7 male—5 female 7 female 

STAR STUFF 

An Album of Lyrics and BEYOND 

Sketches 3 male—1 female 


Write for our List of Plays to — 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 
24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 
JAN. 27th—MARCH 17th 


Four short plays will be presented each 
Saturday, at 2.30 p.m., followed~ by 
a public criticism of the acting and 
production by 
Mr. E. MARTIN BROWNE 


Admission 2/- & 1/- All Seats Unreserved © 


Full particulars from 
Stage Director, 28, Commercial Street, E.1 
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FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas 


and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1944) © 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 518 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 


Tem. Bar 


Stach eens Eh ay 


4Menand 4 Women. Cottage Interior Set. 


Play list sent on receipt of one penny to author: 


JOAN BRAMPTON, 
35 RAPHAEL ROAD, HOVE, 3, SUSSEX 
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Amateur Stage 


At the Royal Academy, in Piccadilly, 

the British Drama League is holding 
an exhibition, The British Playhouse from 
Fit-Up to National Theatre, which will con- 
tinue to February 4th. 

Providing, as it does, a view of the de- 
velopment of our theatre buildings, the 
visitor may desire the whole prospective 
or dwell upon a particular period, or be 
happily immersed in the toy theatres and 
penny plain, tuppence coloured of the last 
century. There is one room, however, 
which is likely to arouse the active interest 
of the younger generation. 

In this room examples are illustrated of 
civic and repertory playhouses, village 
theatres, urban and little theatres. Here 
one gets a vivid impression of the life and 
virility of our theatre removed from the 
commercialism of Shaftesbury Avenue.’ In 
other words, it suggests the shape of things 
to come, when decentralisation from over- 
grown towns will create smaller communities 
needing their own cultural centres. 

It is from this approach, no doubt, that 
C.E.M.A. has contributed an interesting 
model of a building suitable for such pur- 
poses. Including a theatre to seat 600, for 
concerts and plays, reading room, studio, 
restaurant and bars, open-air bandstand 
and dancing facilities, it does spur the 
imagination to realise what our smaller 
towns must offer if they are to meet the 
demands of the post-war generations. 

There is an interesting example in this 
same room of a small country theatre, the 
Playhouse at Great Hucklow, in Derbyshire. 
It depicts the achievement of an enthusias- 
tic group of players determined to realise a 
playhouse in which they can perform for 
themselves the plays of their choice, 

A contrast will not escape the observ- 
ant. Adjacent to it is a model of 
Lutyens’ suggested design for the National 
Theatre in London, Plans are on the wall, 
and the playgoer-visitor can indulge his 
imagination in contrasting this and that. 
The spirit behind a village hall or theatre, 
built, equipped and used by the local 
players, is similar in kind to the motif 
prompting the realisation of an adequate 
national home for our drama in the Em- 
pire’s capital. 


What will be the post-war 
outcome? 


* * * 


Harrogate Shakespearean Festival Society 
report a successful 1944 season. It included 
three full weeks of Shakespeare at the Royal 
Hall, performing Romeo and Juliet, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Hamlet. This year’s 
programme will include in May and July, 
The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About 
Nothing, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. The School, for 
Scandal is in rehearsal for February, with 
another Shakespeare play in view | for 
September next. 


Echoes from Broadway (Continued) 


brother to Chumley’s Rest, a sanitarium 
for alcoholics. In her earnest desire to 
give the psychiatrist all the facts, she ad- 
mits that occasionally she herself has seen 
Harvey. The next thing she knows, she 
instead of Elwood is committed. Still at 
large, Elwood meets the psychiatrist, takes 
him out for a drink and inevitably he, too, 
sees Harvey. Well, there is a cure for 
persons like Elwood P. Dowd, and he 
almost gets it. It is only when Veta dis- 
covers from his taxi driver that once the 
cure is effected they lose their carefree and 
generous impulses and become normal 
human beings, ‘‘and you know what 
bastards they can be,’’ that she decides 
she would rather have Elwood as he is. 
It is impossible to convey the charm of 
this fantasy by merely indicating the story. 
The foregoing may even sound ridiculous, 
but this passage from the script, as spoken 


by Elwood, should reveal some of its 
warmth and brilliance:— 
‘““Harvey and I sit in the bars, and we have 


a drink or two and play the juke box. Soon 
the ‘faces of the other people turn toward mine 
and smile. They are saying, ‘We don’t 
your name, mister, but you’re a lovely fellow.’ 
Harvey and I warm ourselves in all those golden 
moments. We have entered as strangers—soon we 
have friends. They come over, they sit with us. 
They drink with us. They talk to us. They tell 
us about the big, terrible things they have done. 
The big, wonderful things they will do. Their 
hopes, their regrets, their loves, their hates, All 
very large, because nobody ever brings anything 
small into a bar. Then | introduce them to 
Harvey, and he is bigger and grander than any- 
thing they offer me. They get up and leave, but 
they leave impressed. The same people seldom 
come back, but that’s envy. There’s a little bit 
of envy in the best of us.” 


Producer Brock Pemberton says Harvey 
will run just as long as Frank Fay wants 
=o play in it. That’s how perfectly Mr. 
Say’s personality fits this part. . Equally 
delightful is the wonderfully comic Jose- 
ehine Hull, who after several seasons in 
You Can’t Take It With You went through 
years in Arsenic and Old Lace, and will 
probably be playing Veta in Harvey for 
ever. 

Antoinette Perry directed the play and 
its superbly chosen cast with an expert’s 
skill and imagination. The two adequate 
settings are by John Root, 

For its first production of the season, 
the Theatre Guild has presented Ethel 
Barrymore in Embezzled Heaven by L. 
Bush-Fekete and Mary Helen Fay, based 
on the Franz Werfel novel. This is Miss 
Barrymore’s first rdle since her memorable 
interpretation of Miss Moffat in The Corn is 
Green, which she trekked around the country 
for several seasons with tremendous suc- 
cess. ‘So splendid was this performance 
and so complete a character was Mr. Wil- 
liams’ Welsh school teacher, that it will 
probably be a long time before we see her 
in a part so right and satisfying. In 
Embezzled Heaven Miss Barrymore plays 


know, 
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HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


WHI 6606 


Jack Hylton’s 
Pantomime | 


Babes in the Wood 
with 
NERVO & KNOX 
ADELE DIXON 


and ; 
Monsewer EDDIE GRAY 
Twice Daily 


For times of Performances see Daily Press 


SAVILLE THEATRE 
(Tem. 4011) 


Evgs. (ex. Mon.)6. Mats. Wed., Thurs.,Sat. 2.15 
JACK WALLER presents 


THREE’S A 


FAMILY 


“* Audience shrieked with laughter” - 
—Evening Standard 


“* Vera Pearce is very funny ‘‘—Daily Telegraph 
“Irresistibly funny ’’—Sunday Times 


PLAYWRITING... ; 


.. is, of course, a gift. | Nevertheless, 
there is a very definite technique, and many 
talented writers perfect it only after years 
of effort wasted on immature work which 
no manager will look at seriously. The 
L.I.J. Playwriting partner has recently had 
four plays produced within a month ; one 
took £800 in one week; Messrs. French 
have published most of them ; he has run 
his own Little Theatre, etc., etc. Timely 
help from him may save you a long appren- 
ticeship. A few associates only. Write: 


London Institute of Journalism 
23 Carlton House, 11 Regent Street, S.W.1 


™Mwo SCENIC AND BACKGROUND ARTISTS 

AND DESIGNERS.—A large Chain _ Store 
Organisation selling ladies’ clothes requires a 
brilliant mind to create and direct effective back- 
eround and lighting installations for dramatic 
fashion displays. Commencing salary £500 to. £750 
according to qualifications and experience. Write 
stating age, experience to Managing Director, Box 
X.3422, Samson Clarks, 57, Mortimer Street, London, 
W.1. 

URS WITHOUT TAX. A nice selection of Fur 

Coats very little worn, which can be sold Tax 
Free. Ann Page, 20,. Piccadilly Mansions (3rd 
floor), 17, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 

ARAVAN TRAILER, Winchester, 4-berth, as new, 

£395. Stafford, Kirkheaton, Huddersfield. 
’Phone 4618. 


NEW THEATRE 
(Tem. 3878) 

Ralph 
Richardson 
Nicholas 
Hannen 


Laurence 
Olivier 
Sybil 
Thorndike 


VIC THEATRE 
COMPANY 


PEER GYNT 
ARMS AND THE MAN 
RICHARD. III 
UNCLE VANYA 


“Thurs: bris and) Sate 2.0 


OLD 


Evenings 6.15. 
(Except Monday) 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4871 

Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tuesday & Saturday, 2.30 
FAY COMPTON in 


NO MEDALS 


by ESTHER McCRACKEN 


Frederick Dorothy 
Leister Hamilton 


Valerie 
White 


PALACE THEATRE (Ger. 6834) 
Evgs. 6.30. Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 2.15 


TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 
in association with EMILE LITTLER present 


JACK HULBERT and 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE 


SOMETHING IN THE AIR 
THE GREAT MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE 
(Vic. 0283) 
Eves. (ex. Mon.) 6.15. Mats. Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 2.15 
ROBERT DONAT presents 
Alastair Sim and Angela Baddeley 
in BRIDIE’S 


It Depends What You Mean 


ADELPHI THEATRE (Tem. 7611) 


TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 
in association with EMILE LITTLER present 


BEBR DANIELS 


MAX WALL 
CLAUDE HULBERT 


** PANAMA HATTIE °°’ 


ARRY DUNCAN always has many Theatrical 
Books and Prints, Fashion Plates and other 


interesting items at the Thule Gallery, 11, St. 
Martin’s Court, W.C.2. Tem. 1741. Between 
Wyndham’s and Leicester Sqnare Tube. 
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Kchoes from Broadway (continued) 
Teta, a simple Czech cook who tries to buy 
her way to heaven, and-she is giving a 
most interesting performance. If it is not 
as satisfying’ as her Miss Moffatt, this is 
because you cannot successfully submerge 
her dynamic qualities into a person so 
meek and subservient as Teta. Her dart- 
ing eyes, her deep throaty voice, and her 
regal bearing belie the humbleness and un- 
worldliness_ of her character. When the 
Countess in the castle where she is em- 
ployed comes down to the kitchen to give 
Teta orders for dinner you feel Miss Barry- 
more. should be the Countess and not the 
cook despite the elegant manners and get- 
up of the Countess to try and convince 
otherwise. 

Embezzled Heaven is strictly a vehicle for 
a star, and as such the play suffers. The 
supporting characters are all sketchily 
drawn, and seem® not so much to belong to 
the play as puppets of the authors to feed 
Miss Barrymore. This has a tendency to 
create an air of artificiality, and prevents 
your becoming entirely absorbed in the 
play asa play. The stoty is a simple one 
if the production is not. Teta believes life 
begins after death, and to insure herself a 
place in heaven she wants a priest of her 
own to pray for her. She uses her life’s 
savings to have her nephew study for the 
priesthood. He turns out to be a cheat 
and a scoundrel. Disillusioned, she makes 
a pilgrimage to Rome and obtains an audi- 
ence with the Pope. Here she learns 
heaven cannot be bought, but is earned 
through love and good deeds. Immediately 
after the audience she dies contentedly, 
having been assured she qualifies. 

The Theatre Guild has spared nothing 
in its efforts to give the play an immacu- 
late production. Stewart Chaney, in de- 
signing the sumptuous. settings, over- 
whelmed the simplicity of the story. The 
kitchen in the castle, with its shining pans 
and steaming ovens, is overburdened with 
realistic detail; a church garden, where 
Teta meets her nephew and discovers his 
perfidy, seems to belong more to musical 
operetta; but the Vatican is imaginative 
and tremendously effective. It would have 
been even more so had the preceding scenes 
been kept down to a simpler, skeletonized 
form, thus building for the spiritual 
climax of the last scene. 

Beatrice Lillie has just captured the 
town in Billy Rose’s stupendous revue, 
Seven Lively Arts. All the glowing details 
next month. Meanwhile, here’s how one 
reviewer described her first entrance open- 
ing night:— 

““The reception Miss Lillie received at her 
first appearance is something she will never for+ 
get, and I won't, either. The handclaps and the 
cheers. spoke everything—admiration for a superb 
comedienne, affection for an old and dear friend, 
and a_glowing enthusiastic welcome home; for we 


think Miss Lillie belongs tc us, and home must be ; 
here.”’ } 


H.M. TENNENT « TENNENT PLAYS Ltd. 


(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 
JOHN CLEMENTS KAY HAMMOND 


“PRIVATE LIVES” 


by Noel Coward 


in 


DUCHESS Noel Coward’s 
*BLITHE SPIRIT”’ 


London’s Record Run. Now in its Fourth year 
GARRICK 
“ UNCLE HARRY ” 


by Thomas Job 
HAY MARKET 


Tennent Plays Ltd. in association with C.E.M.A. 
JOHN GIELGUD YVONNE ARNAUD . 
LESLIE BANKS PEGGY ASHCROFT '" 


SAAMLET. “THE. CIRCLE” 


by William Shakespeare by W. Somerset Maugham 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


by William Shakespeare 


LYRIC 
ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE in 


“LOVE IN IDLENESS” 


bv Terence Rattigan 


PHENIX Anton Walbrook 
Roland Culver Judy Campbell 
A. E. Matthews Michael Shepley 
Zena Dare in 


“ANOTHER LOVE STORY” 


by Frederick Lonsdale 


WYNDHAMS 


Clive Brook NoraSwinburne Ronald Ward 


THE YEARS BETWEEN 


by Daphne du Maurier | 


CEORCE BLACK’S MUSICALS 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) Evgs. 6.45 
Mats. Wed. Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 


The Royal Canadian Navy present 


°° WEKET THE NAVY” 
LONDON PALLADIUM 2.30 and 6.20 


New Musical Funfare 
‘Happy and Glorious” 


with Tommy Trinder 


PRINCE OF WALES 2.30 and 6.20 


°** Strike It Again’’ 
with Sid Field 


| 


See a 


Shot 


“The hallmark of good entertainment.’’—Tatler 


STRAND. 
Evgs., 6.30. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


“Most brilliant comedy London has seen 
for years.’ —Sunday Chronicle. 


Lilian Braithwaite, Mary — Jerrold, 
Naunton Wayne, Edmund Willlard. 


3rd Year 
Sat., 2.30 


(Tem. 2660) 
Mats., Thurs., 


ALDWYCH. 
Eves. 6.45. 


TOMORROW THE WORLD 


“The most astonishing acting achievement of the 
year. You mustn’t miss this’’—Sun. Dispatch 
Robert Harris, Elizabeth Allan, Jean 
Cadell, David O’Brien. 


(Tem. 6404.) 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


(Tem 1171) 
Evenings 6.15. Matinees—Wed., Sat. 2.30 


““SWEETER and LOWER”’ 
HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


“Full of wit from start to finish . . - best revue since 
“Buzz Buzz' (1918) ''—James See eee et ee et | “Sunday Times.’ 


ARTS THEATRE [ARTS THEATRE CLUB| 


6 & 7, Gt. Newport Street, W.C. (Tem 7541) 


Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 7.0. Sat. & Sun. 2.30 
‘*THE COPY” and 
**LEONCE & LENA’’ 


For Next Production see — Daily Telegraph, Evening 

Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New Statesman or 

What’s On. 
(Members only). 


AMBASSADORS eal 


Theatre goede ring elie A 5/- 


DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 


“ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2. (Tem. 5122) 


Evenings 6.30. Mats. : Wednesday & Saturday 2.45 


Is Your Honeymoon Really Necessary ? 
“A Real Laughter-Maker '’—-Daily Express” 
RALPH LYNN and ENID STAMP TAYLOR 


Tr 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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